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THE SANITAS ADJUSTABLE TRAP, 


The Sanitas Trap is made in various forms to suit 
ee Varying positions of the fixture, outlet and waste- 
Meme pipes. The Sanitas “ Right” and “Left-Hand” Traps 
are the forms which will be found most convenient 
when the waste-pipe must be carried laterally to the right or left respectively. 
The Sanitas adjustable or universal Trap is designed for use where the 
position of the waste-pipe is not known beforehand, the outlet arm being con- 
structed with a novel swivel joint made tight in the same manner as the clean- 
out cap on the body, with an ordinary screw-driver, or it can be soldered. The 
Sanitas Traps are not only the easiest to set, but are the only perfectly reli- HALF S TRAP. 
able anti-siphon self-cleaning, traps known. 


This Trap, whether vented or unvented, is a perfectly safe barrier against Sewer-Gas. 


THE “SANITAS” MANUFACTURING CO., 207 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
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sin ‘ 100 some effect, but, to judge from Dr. Chadwick's figures, the 
OCTOBER 20, 1888. nig Page. ce lle se 
soles money spent in this scheme, if used in abolishing the cesspools 
Entered at the Post-Office at Boston as second-class matter. and **fosses”’ of Paris and other French towns, and in admin- 





istering soap ind water to the inhabitants of the villages, would 





increase the population, by saving French lives, more in a year 
than the seventh-child device would do in a decade. So closely 
connected are cause and effect in these matters, that Dr. 





Chadwick suggests that an experienced sanitarian might make 
SUMMARY = - a contract for the reduction, for instance, of the death-rate of 
Sanitation and Population. — A Hint to Life Insurance Com Manchester, which is now twenty-seven in the thousand, to 
panies.— The Effect of Painted Walls upon Pulmonary Com 
plaints. — A Device for Drying Walls. — Painting Masonry mae “ ns nm 

— Art Schools of the Metropolit in Museum of Fine Arts ie Way ol pe rmission to build sews rs and disinfe ct houses. The 
Russian Enterprise. — ‘The Keely Motor once mor 177 | city would gain enormously by such a contract, not only in the 
Boivpvers’ Harpwarr.—IX. . 179 | saving in population, but by the increased health and ability 


ILLUSTRATIONS: — ; fy eae : ear : 
to labor of ali citizens, while the contractor might, Dr. Chad- 
Doorway to House of Henry C. Jackson, Esq., Boston, Mass ~ 


sixteen per thousand, receiving suitable concessions in the 


— Gothic Towers and Spires. Plates 28, 20, 30. — Obweb wick thinks, do the work at a profit for a compensation 
tuck Inn, South Windham, Conn.—Scenes in the Plac amounting to not more than one-third the premiums annually 
Louis XV, Paris. — Rood-Screen for St. John’s Cathedral, paid for insurance against sickness and death. This is not, 
Denver, Colo. — Design for the ‘‘ Aragon,’’ Chicago, Ill. — : 


ean. i York. N.Y 18 perhaps, so impracticable a scheme as might appear. It would 
factory, New or . y4 . o “ae ° ° 
Bovgstxian Moxuments. — VIIL ; ' ig2 | probably be difficult to adjust the methods of making payments 


Lerrer From CANADA 184 | to such a contractor, or to persuade the life-insurance com- 


LETTER FROM Cn AGO 186 panies to allow anything from their premiums toward paying 
onan rca cae 27 him, but there is no reason why the life-insurance companies 
Sox saree a , ° 1&7 should not do the work themselves. A great change has recently 
Nores and CLIPPINGs if8 | come over the methods of fire insurance in this country, the 
TRADE SURVEYS. 185 | underwriters now in many cases making earnest efforts to ex- 


amine and classify risks, to sugvest measures tor preventing fires, 


SF ee ae , : : ine and to keep the premises they insure under careful inspection. 
| pul ik Sanitary News gives the substance of Dr. Edwin Chad- Ty . _ P k atta ly be w I “e id for tl 5 ; nA ‘ | P 4 . 
. wick s recent address be tore the Asso« iation o! Sanitary a wa Seen is ta “ts Ica SFORINS, BNE TK 


. 


4) oar . . life-insurance companies might easily imitate them. After ; 
Inspectors ot Great Britain, which contains much food for _ “ 2 : 5 —_ : na . ; 7 ra 
thought. One point which is particularly noticeable in this, | PO y-holder ina life-msurance company has been examined and 

% 


. . : ‘cepted. it would not be very difficult. or extremelv coat! hoo 
as in most other reviews of the progress of sanitary science, is | bt ( ud I ot ey ; Litfi i t, Ol c treme iv co Uy, to ke p 
. ot . 4 , Te: . he ce where he lives under inspection, to suggest sanitary im- 
the certainty with which the death-rate can be diminished in a | “© P!@ , “ — peewee, Oe ny ae 
. 7 } . . provements, and, on occasion, apply disinfectants, or use other 
given locality by well-known sanitary measures. As aw illus- | ! ; ; . 
; . . ; . 1} +} : } ; means to ivert danver. Lhe list of preventabl cise ases 18 
tration of this, Dr. Chadwick recalls the rigid system of in- : ;' 
.  s . : EPS, iuready long, and is growing longer, and a study of the modes 
spection and disinfection adopted in England in 1881, when Ee ce 5 5 2 m "nate 
the cholera had gained a foothold ere ind points out that. of attacking them, with practice On occasion, 18 as legitimate 


. , = tor a ite -Insurance company as the mainte nance Ota yatrol, or 
judging from the effect of th pest in Sweden, whic h had then I 7 I | 


' : ' —_ VisiON waterproot covers, is fo! » fir ‘ompanies. 
a normal death-rate lower than that of England, but which . p! 1 ofwW SCS ECE LAR j - Rah comipani 
. . . , , . reover, a life-insurance company which interestec tse] 
took no etfective precautions against cholera, the saving to Me SE cee ; — ye — tit “4 
En land must hav | 7 t t fit +} w sincerely in the health of its policy-holders would gain greatly 
Vhgiah I st lave wa i Cast HILY ThoOuUsa Cs. ice r : ‘ ‘ : : é . 
. , eee in popular notice and confidence. However willing a business 
then, more experience, and larger authority, have enabled sani- iit ‘ : 
I rl I t how th ) ult ot tl} ir trort ¢ ' ral « th man mnay be to s¢ his OWN Insured stock to the underwriters, 
arians Os mw the result of their etiorts in ! cre rai ce li- . : s . - 

I ne ¢ PT-1LDSUrES 11S ! rtiries te | 1 ¢ mcrae 
rate. which, for Enevland and Wales, has fallen trom twenty and — i : ore es to defraud the insurance 
. , te ay oe compat hv dy . () the contrar\ the interests of i ‘ 
five-tenths, in 1880, to eighteen and eight-tenths in S387. _ | RR oy 1 . 7 

. . ’ ' | ( re ‘ I il ! su ce compan W hh 
According to Dr. Farr’s tables of the iverage \ uf t lives, , ld i : : 
. . thei a ev-noiders te ilve to extreme Ol { f i j 
the saving in money to the kingdom effected in this way now gr ~<bipet : oon "® Ape 
: . 1 : . polev-holders ire not only quite disposed » ao but w bye 
amounts to nearly forty million dollars a vear. Much m re- ix : | r t} 
= . . *. . . ; ratetul tor a tin yvarnil 9 I Csllol t ia e which the 
mains to be done. It is obvious that the « mtry Village i 5 ee > . = : 
: O} ul fie erts ol the companies may otter te oO te 
smaller towns, which have not vet come under the sanitarian’s ae ‘ hee ai. 1 1 ates ¢ _— 
. ’ 1: : biect wl h both parties desire. ha would e the 
authority, do, as yet, nothing to reduce the verag : : : ee 
| tlm: ° 4} " °° e] - ’ g . . ; tn lis ine companies oO cari out such a p in 
an even In the cities tire WOrK ) san ition s hat \ ore : : : 
, | ] { f may be rerredi trom the tact that a reduction oi the death-rate, 
than begun, but the hopefulness of the prospect may be judged : ay 
. . ' Slit s has been ISILV fected pb nitar\ if sure ] re 
from the fact that in London, where not long ago the death- I ae catia: Paci y measures mm larg 
’ t \ . il a rrespot!r I ci on live \ } Oo 
rate was twenty-four per thousand, it was st vear fourteen o1 = a . : ; 
r . ) thre yverace lel tl ol re, SUDDOSLD that Lile n I 
fifteen. Dr. Chadwick modestly says that he ea t ascribe so , S ae. ceenaaies —s or were 
. : polcy-! i Ss pay, as an iverage, twenty \ rs premiums, 
great a gain to sanitation alone, and thinks tl it must hay i : 4 _ I = 
. 1: . ‘ie w hic ve gine to be rather over than under the truth, a 
been due in part to climatic causes; e fact mains that : 9 
there al living to-day in London I six thousand persons ; ~ z = — = = . — = xtent 
.s } } . - Tt I s I ina I € t th yy) II ms rece ed of} 
who would have died during the vear under the « onditior , xaoeges ‘ 
pone -— ° a : t F na I Asi rotits « t le wik 
lo show the lull signihcance ot h . W ma I the : at ~ ae an twl 
di ath-rate ot Great Britain to be now the same is that ol 


London twenty years ago, and assume that the population 





under these circumstances remains stationary, the b just : ; a lary ; ee 
1: , . 2, . VWVHE Wiener Bauindustriezeitung is strongly in favor of 
making up ior the de iths. Supposing i Sal iry 1! rm to : : ‘ * 
: : : : > ’ wa , “f* painting the outside of brick or stone buildings, as a means 
instituted which reduced the annual death-rate, as in London, : 
, : : | } . 2 . ’ of repelling dampness from them. It acknowledges that 
rom twenty-four to fifteen in the thousand, it is easily shown a, ; | or , 
. _- a . 2 a many scientific pe ons Oppose the painting ol wal I masonry, 
that this saving of life alone would double the population ii a : oe ' hate ‘ 
oii. on the ground that ventilation through them is thus prevented, 
about fifty years. : + : “an * aap ms 
i but it believes that where the transfer of air through the walls 
exists, its value is more than counterbalanced by the facility with 
JOLITI AL economists are not avreed whether this would be which the masonry becomes saturated with moisture. In sup- 
an advantage to Great Britain or not, but there is no doubt | port of its observations, it cites the example of two houses, 
in regard to less densely settled countries. In France, for | standing side by side, facing the ra ny quarter of the compass. 


instance, where the population is rather diminishing than in- | One of the houses has the front painted in oil; the masonry of 


creasing, the Government, as an encouragement to early | the other is left bare, and after a heavy rain is almost black 
marriages and large families, now offers to educate at the public | with the water which it has absorbed. In this house dwells a 


expense the seventh child in every family. This may have | family of persons not constitutionally subject to rheumatic or 
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pulmonary complaints, or catarrhs, but since taking possession 
of the building every member of the family and inmate of the 
house has been ill with rheumatism or catarrhal affection ; while 
the dampness of the air in the rooms is indicated by the peeling 
off of the paper trom the walls, and by the persistent smell of 
tobacco-smoke, a certain sign, we are informed, of a moist at- 
The painted house is inhabited by a family of con- 
sumptive tendency, yet no member of it, or other inmate of 


mosphere. 


the house, has suffered from pulmonary or rheumatic disease, 
although, after a very heavy and continued rain, the cellar has 
been flooded with water. So far as ventilation by open windows 
is concerned, the two houses have been similarly treated, and 
the only difference between them appears to consist in the paint 
on the outside walls. 

\ VILE same useful jourval also mentions a device for keep- 
i! ing walls dry which may be of value. Where a brick 
wall, plastered on the brickwork like all walls inVienna, 
shows dampness on the inside, after being exposed to rain, 
the plastering should be removed, the mortar seraped out 
of the joints of the brickwork to the depth of half an inch, and 
the whole then painted over with hot coal-tar or asphalt. 
After this is hard, a new coat of plaster may be spread over it, 
and finished as if If the new 
plaster should not adhere to the asphalt, as often happens, a 
rough surface should be given it by throwing sand over it while 
the asphalt is still warm, or, we might add, by throwing hot 
sand at it even after the coating had become cold and hard. 
This gives a texture to which a hard-finish, or other second or 
third coat of plaster will cling indefinitely. If coal-tar is used, 
with ordinary plaster over it, the disagreeable smell of the 


there were no coal-tar under it. 


coal-tar or asphalt will come through the plaster coat into the J . . . 
| Odessa, which now attracts attention alternately tothe ferocity of 


room, but this may be prevented almost entirely by mixing the 
plaster with cement or hydraulic lime. 


) UIE Massachusetts State Board of Health once made an 
I! investigation into the effect of the construction of dwelling- 

houses on consumption, and found that the proportion of 
consumptive patients was greatest in stone houses, and next in 
brick houses, Dry 
as our climate is, therefore, it is by no means impossible that 
paint might with advantage be applied more to masonry with 
us than it now is. A hundred years ago it was fashionable to 
paint brick buildings white, and many charming old structures 


and that it was smallest in wooden houses. 


remain to attest the value of the coat of paint in preserving the 


vines and shrubs with which even city houses are now com- 
monly adorned. If it should prove, as might easily be ascer- 
tained, that the painted brick houses preserve their inhabitants 
more effectually from sickness and premature death than the 
unpainted ones, it would be worth while to revive the ancient 
fashion, and, with our greater resources in the way of ma- 
terials and ideas, exterior coloring might hecome as important 
in accessory to the architecture of the twentieth century as it 
was to that of the twelfth and thirteenth. 


Q JE have received the announcement for the coming season | 
Wa the Art Schools of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
are to be, as before, under the management of Mr. | 
Mr. Tuckerman, in addition to | 


which 
Arthur Lyman Tuckerman. 
the ure neral supervision ot the schools, conducts the courses in 


Architecture, which are so arranged as to prepare pupils, who 


| first stone was laid of a small breakwater at 


“ . ; igh | corner of the bay. 
masonry, and its pleasant and homelike effect as a foil to the | 7 








school year, or forty dollars where pupils attend both the morn- 
ing and afternoon classes. 


E are so pertinaciously called upon by politicians to 
W wonder and rejoice at the extreme prosperity of our own 

country that it does not often occur to us to look about 
and see whether any of the nations which live under a less 
admirable government ever dream of emulating American en- 
terprise and development; and if any of us happen to notice a 
foreign undertaking, such for instance, as the ‘Trans-Caspian 
Railroad, and to observe that it is intended to be about five 
times as long as our Pacific road, and has been built about 
four times as fast, he is so frowned upon and decried by the 
professed mouth-pieces of public sentiment that he finds it safest 
to keep his eyes fixed upon the unapproachable material felicity 
which he and his neighbors are supposed to be enjoying at 
home. For all this, there is instruction to be derived by sen- 
sible men in looking abroad once in awhile, and it is curious 
that, whereas America was once the chosen land of “ booms,” 
real estate speculations, and mushroom towns, while Europe 
was all conservatism and fixity of values, the conditions are 
now rapidly changing, and while land throughout most of the 
United States is stationary or retrograding in value, Europe is 
fall of real estate ** booms” and speculations, and towns spring 
up and grow with a vigor rarely approached -here. ‘To say 
nothing of the extraordinary transformation of the desert 
around the Caspian Sea, which followed the development of 
the ancient Baku oil-wells by the Nobel Brothers, many other 
portions of Russia, Germany, France and England are rapidly 
outgrowing the geography. The Black Sea, particularly, in 
the changes which are taking place on its shores, reminds one 
of our own lakes, with their great ports of internal commerce. 


its Christian inhabitants, its fondness to anarchist plots, and its 
great commercial importance, was, ninety years ago, a miser- 
able little Turkish villave, with «a few hundred inhabitants, but 
no harbor or shipping. Now it has a population of two 
hundred and fifty thousand, and four thousand vessels enter 
its port every Its harbor, is, is almost 
purely artificial. A century ago the indentation of the coast 
on which it lies was open to all winds from the southeast to 
the northeast, and the waves driven by the southeasterly wind, 
which is the most violent one in the Black Sea, swept the bay 
from end toend. In 1794, under the Empress Catherine, the 
the southeast 
The work went on slowly and roughly, 
but every stone added to the mole gave shelter to a few more 
inches of harbor, and traflic kept pace with the safeguards pro- 
vided for it. Improvements were demanded, and made, one 


year. famous as It 


| by one, until now the southeast mole has become a magnificent 


} 


desire it, in three seasons for admission to the Ecole des | 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. For those who wish only to perfect 
themselves in drawing, design and mathematics, while 


re gularly ehyave d in offices, lectures and exercise sare arranged 
Besides the courses in 
architecture, the schools provide classes in elementary drawing, 
painting and drawing from the antique and the round, as well 
as from the life, and in modelling and sculpture ; 


to occupy only one-half of each day. 


any or all of 

might pursue with great advantage. 
‘The instruction is the best that can be obtained in New York. 
the l 


he urs are divided between forenoon, afternoon and evening, 
80 as to act ommodate 


which the young architect 


is many pe rsons as possible, and the cost 


of tuition is extreme ‘Y moderate, the fees for the whole course 
in Architecture 


12} } 
year, whiie 


being but twenty-five dollars for the school 
those for the evening classes in drawing and model- 
ling are fifteen dollars each; and inthe S« hool of painting, which 
is under Mr. ( leveland Coxe, the price is thirty-five dollars for 
daily instruction, either morning or the 


us afternoon, during 


work, one hundred and forty feet wide and nearly two miles 
long, with stone pavement, cut stone revetment on both sides, 
and a high stone parapet on the side toward the sea. This, 
however, is but a small part of the engineering which has made 
the present harbor of Odessa. At the opposite extremity of 
the city another mole projects about half a mile northeasterly 
into the Black Sea, then turns, forming nearly a right angle, 
and continues until it nearly meets a third mole, projecting 
straight northeasterly from the shore, inclosing a basin; and 
two more moles of less length divide the water-front of the 
town into four distinct harbors, all protected from the south- 
east winds by the great Quarantine Mole and its extension, 
and from the east and northeast by a work hardly less im- 
portant, the huge breakwater, a mile long, which compietely 
shelters the entrance to the harbor, leaving only a 
protecté d entrance at each end. 


narrow, 


[ seems that the Keely motor, which, after a very profitable 
] experience of several years in this country, suffered, a few 

weeks ago, a cruel blow in the shape of a mandate from 
court requiring that the principle of its operation, or non-oper- 
ation, should be explained, has sought consolation for this injury 
abroad, where its with its 
holders’ pockets can be carried on without interference from 
Pennsylvania courts. Singularly enough, the first announcement 


manceuvres in connection share- 


of its appearance in France couples it with Commandant 
Renard’s balloon, which it is said to have made perfect by sup- 
but we do not find that 
any one has yet seen the motor driving a balloon through the air, 
and imagine that many French stockholders will bleed severely 
at the pocket before this anticipation is realized. 


plying the necessary motive-power ; 
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BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.'?— IX. 


SPECIAP HINGES. 


pA RLIAMENT- butts 
‘are shaped like Fig- 
88. 


a 


ure 
intended 
very thin doors or shut- 
ters where considerable 
3 space is needed for the 
| screws. 





They are 
to be used on 


a. 


( 


aia ee: saa 
It 
J Ls 


| 
] 
| 
i 
| 
> 
>, b, 





They are made 
in several varieties of de- 


Figure 
8% is a hinge used almost 
exclusively for 
trays. 


sign and finish. 





Wwash- 


ament Butt. onl > 
7 4 Figure 9O Is a 


| Figure 98 is even more puzzling, at least, no drawing can 
illustrate it clearly, though the thing itself is easily understood. 
Its action is on exactly the same principle as Figure 97. The 
72 \ A, 


Go} 








form of chest hinge somewhat similar to that shown by Figure 


67. There are 


also several forms manufactured for hanging 
inside-blinds. 


Figure 
91 is the common form 


NN 
| 


lor ordinary blinds in 
two folds. The 
is made with either fast 


Sitthe: 


or loose pir, and there 


} Ka Fon 

are several varieties / K f 1 & 

with ornamented sur- a ; y 
faces. They are more 7 ook —/ 


specifically designated F 9. Wash-Tray Hinge. 
as “shutter flaps.” Figure 92 is a form of shutter-hinge used for 
shutters which fold back over each other, as shown by the cut. 

Figure 93 is a hinge which is very convenient to use for water- 
closet double-hinged lids, ete., the central flap being 
screwed to the seat. while one of the outer flaps serves for the 
seat cover and the at the back. 


0) J} fo Woe 
6) | a) 


Fig. 90. Chest-Hinge. Fizg,9 


Seats, 


other is attached to the fram«e 


nd-hinge. 


Figure 


above a door. 


J4 is a pir underneath and 


Figure 95 is used for much the same 


ot or centre hinge to go 
purposes. 
Figure 96 is a form of wardrobe hinge. Besides these there 
are many special forms of hinges used in connection with fur- 


niture and a few for more strictly building purposes, none ot 





rerest, exce 


which, however, are of any spe ial value‘or interest pt the 


hinges used for double-acting screen-doors, that is to say, doors 


which swing both ways. Most of these are fitted with springs 





and will be considered later on, but the form represented by 
y J a a. 
a rn o 
am, o~ 
n~ E fa 9 | 
eee: | kee Ed 
Fig. 93. Water-Closet Seat Hinge. Fig. 94. Pin or Centre Hinge. 


Figure 97 is peculiar to itself. It is rather hard to appreciate it 
clearly rom the drawing, but the section il pl ih will make the 
Th 


hinge as it would appear when opened out. 


arrangement more easily understood. figure shows the 
It really consists 
of three separate double-acting hing 3, h as shown by the 
plan. A similar hinge is 
three. 


made with sections instead of 


LWo 


'Continued from No. 668, page | 


Ps 


| curved connecting pieces are 


a 
Fig. 95. Quadrant Hinge | re 
— | =% | 
f L [ | 
—— (Ox% ———— = 
> I E I on 
Y | — ar A, 
(7 t 
Q | K4 E-4 
a | a + }— 
ed eS 
a. «3 
| ‘ 
| | Ww \y 
t Fig. 97'. Screen-Butt. A. G. Newman. 
| le s 
E | QO : - " A 
(( _ 4 .. 4 rs A 
f a ud? } a A ye j rt FA 
ee A A 
2 a : {= 0) 
J [ ae eee, AB a —_—_\—/ PLAN of B 
Fig. 96. Wardrobe Hinge. 


97°. Screen Butt. 


between the two main hinge 
For clearness the hinge is shown 


both in sections and put tovether. If the plate O be fastened 


plates when the door is shut. 


the door frame, when the door is opened towards the left the 
) \F 
“ 4 
| » / ™ } 
be] { @, \ 
< ! y 4 
A | 
\ | 
hon! = 
{ | j 
—_ — . an 
J O 
f 8 Screen Butt. 


plates D and B will revolve together about the axis 1, 1, tak- 
ing the position shown by the figure. If, however, the door is 
opened in the contrary direction, the revolution is about the 


axis 2, 2, the plate s Dand A turning together. 


SPRING HINGES, 


One of the simplest forms of spring hinge is that shown by 
Figure 99, consisting of a single spiral coil spring about a hinge 
pin, so arranged than when the 
door is opened the spring is 
twisted more tightly, and by its 
resistance tends to close the 
door. 


\ )} The lower flange is se- 
iA| é | Ka a > eured to the door frame, and in 
ii\ 3 } sm. . : . , 
id| SZ (Ee rs setting the. hinge the spring is 
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the pin, as shown, to facilitate the use of a lever, while a 


shoulder, dropped into one of the holes, bears against the fixed 
flange and prevents the 


spring from uncoiling. Figure 100 is 
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a spring hinge to be planted on the face of the door and the 
door frame, the spring being turned up by using a bar in the 
hole through the bottom of the pin, and kept trom uncoiling 
by the ratchets shown in the lower portion. Both of these 
hinges are for single swinging doors. 

Figure 101 is a light form of double-acting spring hinge 
suitable for fly doors which are set up from the floor, and do 
not extend to the top ol the door frame. Its action will be 
readily understood by reference to the figure. 

Figure 102 represents a double-acting spring butt of the 
same general form as the single-acting butt, Figure 99. The 
springs are turned up and secured in essentially the same man- 
ner and the appearance is the fame. This iorm really em- 
bodies the principles of nearly all the varieties of spring hinges, 
the differences be ing in uppe urancs and in compacthe ss Ol coh- 
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struction rather than in the workings. Two styles, the “ Em- 
pire” spring hinge, Figure 103, and the “Star ” spring hinge, 
Figure 104, will fully serve as types of a great variety of double- 
acting spring hinges listed in the catalogues of the various man- 
ufacturers. In the “Empire” spring hinge the coiled springs 
are exposed to view, and are tightened by inserting a lever in 








the cogs at the bottom of the hinge and drawing it around until 
the catch A on the top ol the hinge pin is held by a littl pro- 


jection on the hinge plate. In the * Star” hinge the springs 
are encased, though 
they are set up in 
US utially the same 
manner. Both these 
hinges are excel- : 
lent of their kind e° 
and are about as 
vood as anything ink 
the market. 4 
Figure 105 shows | —_; 
the “Crown” nS 
hinge, a form which * 
permits of a little j 
nicer adjustment 
than the others in 
that the ratehets [@ 
about the spiral \ 


spring are quite \ 
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the tension can be a F 

mcreased to any de- k 

sired strength. This if 


is a strong and du- 
al Fig Crown Spring-hinge. Van Wagoner 


co 


rable hinge, 
though none of the 
foregoing hinges should be used for outside work, as thev are 
liable to rust and clog, , 

All of the preceding double-acting hinges necessitate two 
coil springs. Figure 106 shows a form of double-acting spring 





butt in which the force is derived entirely from a single strong 
coil, which is concealed when the door is closed, working in 
the thickness of the decor. This hinge has generally proved 
very satisfactory in use and is much called for, being very neat 
and tidy in appearance, and it is especially adapted for light 
interior doors, where it is desirable that the hinges shall be 
as inconspicuous as possible. 

The simplest double-acting hinge, however, is the “ Champi- 
on” spring hinge, shown by Figure 107. This is about as con- 
venient and satisfactory a door-spring as is in the market, con- 
sisting of a single spring operating for either swing of the door. 
A catch on the hub of the lower jamb plate resists the door in 
one direction, while a 
corresponding catch on 
the upper plate resists the 
tension in the opposite 
direction. These hinges 
look neat in place and 
are very easily applied, 
and, having no compli- 
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cated machinery about them, are not likely to get out of order. 

A hinge which has the appearance of considerable complica- 
tion is the Jewett spring butt, shown by Figure 108. This 
butt, however, has many excellent qualities. It consists of four 
separate springs, two on each side. It will be seen by the 
plan that when the door is opened the tension is brought ou the 
springs by aid of the push-bar or pin, A, which fits on the 
shoulder between the two springs and on a ratchet attached to 
the central hinge-plate. 
The springs can easily 
be released from their 
tension without taking 
off the door, by simply 
removing the push-bar, 
and, owing to the man- 
ner in which the springs 
are attached, they eX- 
ert their greatest pow- 
er when the door is 
closed, the foree grad- 
ually decreasing as the 





door is opened. An- 
other good quality is 
that, as there are four 
springs, if their com- 
bined power is too 
vreat for the door, any 
one of them can be re- 
leased singly, without 
affecting the action of 
the others, and the 
tension of the spring 
brought to any point. 
It is also possible to 
replace a spring with- 
out taking the butt off 
the door, something which can be done with very few other 
makes. The only objection to the hinge in our mind is that it 
is complicated in its appearance and also that the springs are 
held in place by a moveable push-bar, which, under some cir- 
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‘ cumstances might be knocked out of position and lost, in which 
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case the hinge would be practically useless. On the whole, 
however, it is a most excellent hinge. 

The * Union” spring hinge, Figure 109, is a form in which 
the resistance is derived from flat band springs. The peg shown 


above the spring is moveable, and by turning up the hinge-pin 
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the peg can be set in any of the holes in the pin, as may be 
One end of the 
band spring is fastened to the hinge-pin and the other hooks 
into a slot on the adjoining hinge-plate. The hinge illustrated 
is intended for light doors. For heavier work a hinge is made 
with four such springs, two on each hinge-pin. 


necessary to retain the desired resistance. 


Figure 110 shows a form of spring butt which depends for 
its action upon the torsion or twisting strain in a steel rod, 
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Fig i N 
which is carried from the bottom to the top of the door. 

The disadvantages of nearly all of the forms of spring 
hinges previously considered is that they are apt to cause the 


door to slam, and the door cannot be kept open except by 
placing something against it. Spring hinges which will keep 
the door open or cause it to close are peculiarly an American 
invention and one of the most ingenious of its kind. 

There are four leading styles of hinges which have a hold- 
back feature. They are the Hero, Figure lll; the Nickel, 
Figure 112; the Devore, Figure 113, and the Wiles, Figure 
114. All of these hinges are necessarily single action. They 


| are alike in that they are planted on the face of the door and 


door frame, and are delivered ready to be set, with the tension 
fully applied. The principle on which they work is simply 
this: ‘The spring is coiled about a shank entirely disconnected 


- from the pin of the butt and either united to the butt plates by 


top and bottom pieces which hook on the opposite sides of the 
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hinge, as in the Nickel and the Wiles hinges, or with the 
springs themselves directly hooked onto the hinge -plates In 


} the Devore hinge two springs are used, the ends caught at the 


ceutre on one leaf A, while the outer ends catch on hooks at 
b, B. An this way, it will readily be seen that as the hinges 
open, the hooks to which the spring is attached are separated 
from each other, and consé quently the spring is drawn tighter. 
But as soon as the hinges have passed through about three- 


quarters of the distance they are to swing, the horizontal dis- 


tance between the points of attachment, at top and bottom of 
the spring becomes less, and the tendency is to draw the door 
open and hold it so. It is very difficult to show.this aetion by 
a diagram, but Figure 115 may help to make it understood. 
Let A represent the jamb and Bthe door; C,a double turn 
of spring wire hooking on to the 
two arms, D, J, fastened respec- 


= tively to the jamb and the door. 
7 >» - A “s When the door is opened, the ends 
oo) & of the spring are forced apart, but at 
| ) the same time the spring forces itself 
‘e out of centre, turning on the hooks 
7 of D, D, until, when the door has 
@ _ moved through 180 degrees, it is 
evident that the spring has both 
Sa . moved and turned so that the ends 
y » tend to draw the arms DV, D Loge th- 

\ er, rather than to push them apart. 
Nm In order that the springs should 
il be free to move, as just explained, 

# ; : 

ae the hinge-pins cannot extend through 
{ a | the butt, and the strength depends en- 
l tirely on the flanges of the plates to 
; which the pins are attached. As 


these cannot be made very large 
without rendering the hinge clumsy in appearance, it follows 
that the hinges can be used only for comparatively light doors. 
The * Hero” hinge is rather neater and apparently simpler in 
construction, and also has the advantage of having the hinge 
cased, though all the hinges are on essentially the same prin- 
ciple. 

The metal used for the springs in connection with double- 
acting butts, is usually steel, in which case it is advisable that 
the spring should be nickel-plated, to guard against rust. 
Phospor-bronze is the best and most durable material to use, 
all things considered, though we are unable to state any 
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particular hinge in which it is employed. Some compositions 
of brass, bronze, ete., are used with varying success. The 
different hinges are generally made with but one kind of spring | 
throughout, so that a choice in the metals is implied in a choice | 
of a hinge. The metal is, however, nearly always steel, as just 
stated. 

The following table gives the retail prices of the spring butts 


and hinges previously described. For purposes of comparison, 
the figures represent the prices in each case of the size of hinge 
necessary for an ordinary door, from $ to 14 inches thick ; ex- 
cepting, however, that the price for Figure 101 is for a light 
The hinges are in general made in a 
number of sizes from those for the lightest kind of screen-doors, 
to those required to move doors weighing several hundred 





screen-door hinge 


pounds. 
TABLE OF SPRING-HINGES.— RETAIL PRICE PER PAIR. 














FACTORY FOR MESSRS. EDWIN C. BURT & CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. DE LEMOS & CORDES, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
EQUESTRIAN MONUMENTS. — VIII? 

PERISHED MONUMENTS — THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

) ‘ NOTHER = eques- 
trian statue that 

perished, or possi- 
bly merely disappeared 
in the bottom of the 
Seine on the eleventh 
of August, 1792, was 
the statue of Louis 
XIIL which crowned 
the central abutment 
of the Pont St. Michel, 
at Paris. The cut 
merely indicates its 
position. Of its size, 
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KS = character, material and 
a & history it has been pos- 
2 ’ o = Ba he tatue o ‘ ¥) on the ont t Aiche ; ¥ 
Fig. Name, 8 = i , =e eo _ pe Fane 2h: ae sible to secure no other 
= > aris. 
= os trace: 
on z ow P . , . . 
= Zz | Phe equestrian statue of Louis XIII, which formerly stood in the 
| Place Royale, at Paris, now the Place des Vosges, is one of the many 
9 | Garden City single-acting spring-butt... $ .60 $1.60 $4.20 | Instances of transubstantiation, so to Say, that at various times have 
affected publie statues. Catherine de’ Medici, who, with true Italian 
100 | Garden City single-acting spring-butt... 15 15 1.80 vindictiveness, had avenged the death of her husband, Henri II, by 
101 | Keene’s saloon-door hinge............. 60 1.20 4.00 torturing to death the unfortunate Montgomery, Captain of the Scot- 
| tish Guards, who had accidently killed the King in a tournament in 
02 de double-acting spring-bx J 2. 7 eS ; “Tr . . : 
AS | Geoten City Couioaring spring: sent saa " 6.40 | 1559, held in honor of the Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis, desired to erect a 
103 | Empire spring-hinge......... aig .25 —— | —— | monument to his memory. Being an Italian she naturally turned to Italy 
r help, < as naturally ¢ ie » greatest of Italian masters 
104 | Star spring-hinge ..........s.seeeeeeees 1.36 3.00 3.00 | 10F help, and as n atu ally applied to the gre atest 0 ters, 
| Michael Angelo. The sculptor, because of his great age, was disin- 
105 | Crown spring-hinge...-.-+.++++++. seer) 1.20 —— — clined to undertake the commission, although it is said he made a 
106 | Chicago double-acting spring-butt...... 3.20 6.00 16.00 sketch for the statue, but advised that the work should be entrusted 
to Daniel of Volterra, promising to aid him with suggestion and 
o0T | Conmpton spring tinge 1.40 5.50 4.25 criticism. Volterra accordingly made a sketch-model, aided by 
108 | Jewett spring-butt - ™ --| 3.50 —— 12.00 Michael Angelo’s advice, and it proved so satisfactory that a con- 
109 CO IOR STI TIMRG, 00 0000 cece csscccoscess 2.50 —— 7.00 ae ear tee —- - : = 
( i . = 
r { about ‘ Tee \ } —S = 
110 Torsion spring-butt.... ....... rae elie 1.50 —_ : C=. —_= 
1 12.00 , : 
~ ™~ ry \ PS — = 
111 Hero spring-hinge.. ee eae .18 woo ™ “ 4 \ , 
112 Nickel spring-hinge'.... sinegienthes , ‘ : 
\ ne - { 
113 Devore spring-hinge'. ...........- 00+. 7 - ~\ Ye 
I ! e \ ee = 
+i , ae =i F . : 
114 Wiles apcing Ringe* 2.2.0.0: ccccccccecess “Ni 5 ; : 
} : 
'We are unable to state any prices for these hinges, as they are not found in 
the Boston market. ‘They would probably sell at the same prices as the Garden 
City Butts, Figure 100, 


[To be continued,] 














[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. ] 


DOORWAY TO HOUSE OF HENRY C. JACKSON, ESQ., BOSTON, MASS- 
MESSRS. ALLEN & KENWAY, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
Helio-chrome, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


GOTHIC TOWERS AND SPIRES, PLATES 28, 29 AND 30.— ST. MARY'S, 
ST. NEATS; ST. PETER’s, ROUNDS; 8ST. LEONARD'S, LODDINGTON; 
ST. JAMES THE APOSTLE, SPALDWICK; ST. NICHOLAS’S, COTTES 
MORE, 

[Issued only with the Imperial Edition.]} 
O BWEBETUCK INN, SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. MR. HOWARD HOPPIN, 
ARCHITECT, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Tue building is placed upon a high plateau overlooking a beauti- 
ful country. Walls are of rough rubble, red joints. First story, 
clapboarded. All above, shingled, stained red. 

SCENES IN THE PLACE LOUIS XV, PARIS.) 

Tnesr illustrations are reproduced from “ Tableaux Historiques de 
a Révolution Francaise” in connection with the article on “ Eques- 
trian Monuments” elsewhere in this issue. 

ROOD-SCREEN FOR ST. JONN'S CATHEDRAL, DENVER, COLO. 

DESIGNED BY MR. CHARLES R. LAMB, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Tuts screen which was manufactured by Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, 
New York, is 28 feet high and 32 feet wide. 

DESIGN FOR THE “ ARAGON,” CHICAGO, ILL. MR. L. 8. BUFFING- 

rON, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

DESIGN FOR A Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. MR. WARREN H. HAYES, 

ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘After this plate was printed, it was found necessary, through lack of space, 
to defer to a later issue the description of the Statue of Louis XV here shown. 











| Statue of Louis XIii in the Place des Vosges.* 


tract was made with him, amongst the conditions of which was that 
the horse should be “twenty palms high,” and that it should be cast 
in a single piece. The modelling of the figure and the preparation 
| for casting occupied several years, and, after all, the first attempt 

was a failure, a fact which so affected Volterra that, although the 

next attempt was successful, he became consumed with melancholy 
| and unable to go on with the work, dying at length in 1566 shortly 
| after the second and successful cast was made. ‘The horse, weighing 

some 20,000 pounds and sealing somewhat larger than the horse of the 
| * Marcus Aurelius,” was finally finished and shipped to France; but 


| it never received the rider intended for it, and was probably stored 


| 
| 


away to await some auspicious opportunity. For nearly three quar- 


ters of a century the horse was either stabled in darkness, or was set 
up somewhere as a pointless piece of equine sculpture, for it was not 


until 1639 that it received a rider, and then not Henri II, as in- 
tended, but a Bourbon ruler, Louis XIII. The figure of Louis was 
modelled by Pierre Biard, fils, and the statue was set up September 13, 
1639, on the spot where formerly was the court-yard of the Palais des 


Tournelles, in which the unfortunate tilting accident took place. 


| The pedestal of the statue bore laudatory inscriptions prepared by 


Cardinal Richelieu, whose happy inspiration it was to unite economy 


and adulation by mounting an image of his august master on a 
second-hand steed. The horse was considered particularly good, 


being somewhat light of limb and animated in action. 


Inasmuch as Louis XIII was surnamed the Just, it is supposable 
that on August 11, 1792, the crowd proceeded to pull down his statue 
with less alacrity than they showed in destroying the statues of the 
two succeeding Louis; but down it came all the same, and when things 


' 
| 
? Continued from page 170, No, 668. 

*From M. F. Hoffbauer’s ‘* Paris 4 travers les Ages. 
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Obwebetuck Inn. South Windham, Conn. 
Howard Hoppin, Arch't. Providence, R.1. 
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became quieter the place, now named no longer Place Royale, but | remarkable that horse and rider were cast in one piece by a Swiss 
Place des Vosges, was adorned with a bronze fountain which re- | founder, Jean Balthazar Keler. It was erected August 13, 1691. 


mained there till, just before the Revolution of 1830, another eques- | The pedestal which supported it was of white marble. 
trian statue of Louis XIII was erected in the year 1829. This time Although Girardon’s statue of Louis XIV was very effectively de- 
the statue was of marble, and was the work of Dupaty and Cortot. stroyed, records exist which show the merits of this, one of the most 


The day on which destruction overtook the great equestrian statue | famous of modern equestrian statues: first, there is a model some 
of Louis XIV in the Place des Conquétes, or de Louis le Grand, | three feet high in the Louvre which is said to be exact and 
now the Place Vendéme, is by some given not as August 11, but as | authentic; next, there was exhibited in the Palais du Trocadéro, in 





Marble Statue 





August 14, 1792, the day on which Louis XVI and his family were 
transferred to the Temple: and, further, that the work of destruction | 1878, a statuette of cast-iron, gilded and damascened, which is not 
was going on as the carriage containing them came up and a halt only interesting because it, too, is said to be a good miniature copy 
was made that they might have full benefit of the sight and under- | of the original, but because it is one of the earliest pieces of cast iron 
stand the love that their loyal lieges bore to the royal family and its 
belongings. 

Lister in his “ Travels in France” [1698] says: “ This colossus of 
brass is yet in the very place where it was cast; it is surprisingly 














Dar f Voit Statue of He 2 was t € 
great, being twenty-two feet high, the feet of the king twenty-six Cast tatuette of XIV, after G ‘ 
inches in length, and all the proportions of him and the horse suit- | work, at any rate of a sculptural character. It is the work of 
able. There was 100,000 pounds weight of metal melted, but it took | Maximilien Titon, an armorer who had a celebrated shop on the 
not up above 80,000 pounds; it was all cast at once, horse and man. | Place de Bastille; and because of his connection with the Govern- 


Monsieur Girardon told me he wrought diligently, and with almost ment it was probably vast in the Arsenal. where was congregated all 
daily application at the model eight years, and there were two more | the knowledg 


e and experience of the age in the matter of working 
years spent in the moulding and furnaces, and casting of it. The | metals. 


king is in the habit of a Roman emperor, without stirrup or saddle, In connection with Girardon’s work, the storv is told that he made 
and on his head a French large periwig ala mode. Whence this | and set up first another statue which was found too small for the 
great liberty of sculpture arises, I am much to seek.” site. and so was given to the Marshal de Boufflers, who sub 

This statue which was the work of the s« ilptor Girardon was one | seque ntly gave it to the citv of Beauvais, a gift which was received 


of the largest bronze statues of modern times and it was all the more | with enthusiasm by the voung men of the city who went out to meet 


1From M. Paul Marmottan’s * Les Statues de Paris.” $From Clarac’s * Musée de Sculpture antique et moderne.” 
? From Cicognara’s “ Storia della Scultura.” 1 ‘From the Gazette des Beaux Arts. 
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it, and, during the last few miles of its transit, dragged it in trium- 
phal procession with their own hands. 

Another bronze statuette, believed to have been made during the 
existence of the original, is also known and varies only slightly from 
the others. 

There was also found in the cellars of the Louvre, which still 





store many a forgotten treasure, a small plaster model of an eques- 
trian figure clad in the costume of a cavelier of the period, and to 
this has been assigned, on no very satisfactory authority, the name of 


Louis XIV. 


RICHELIEU’S INSCRIPTION FOR LOUIS XIII. 

Pour la glorieuse et immortelle memoire du tres-grand et tres- 
invincible Louis le Juste. XLII du nom, Roi de France et de Navarre. 
Armand Cardinal de Richelieu, son principal Ministre dans tous ses 
illustres et genereux desseins; Comblés d’honneurs et de bienfaits 
par un si bon Maitre et un si genereux Monaryue, lui a fait clever 
cette Statue: pour une marque eternelle de son zele, de sa fidelité, et 
de sa reconnaissance, 1639, (repeated in Latin). 


Sonnet by Jean Desmarets de Saint-Sorbin of the Académie, en- 
graved in Latin and French on the remaining faces of the pedestal : 
(Jue ne peut la vertu, que ne peut le courage ? 
J'ai dompte pour jamais l’ Heérésie en son fort; 
Du ‘Tage imperieux j'ai fait trembler le bord 
Et du Rhin jusqu’a |’ Ebre aceru mon héritage. 


ai sauve par mon bras |’ Europe d’esclavage 


J’eusse attaque |’ Asie, et d'un pieux effort 


J 

hit, si tant de travaux n’eussent haté mon sort, 

J 

J’eusse du Saint Tombeau vengé le long servage. 


ARMAND grand ARMAND, l’ame de mes exploits. 
Vorta de toutes parts mes armes et mes loix 

Et donna tout l’éeclat aux rayons de ma glorie. 

Enfin, il m’éleva ce pompeux monument, 

(ju, pour re ndre & son nom mémoire pour mémoire, 

Je veux qu’avec le mien il vive incessament. 


DANIELE DA VOLTERRA, whose right name was Daniele Ricciarelle, was born 
it Volterra in 1509, and studied under 11 Sodoma and Baldassare Peruzzi. He 


then went to Rome and found employment as assistaut to Pierino del Vaga, and 
ifterwards gained the friendship of Michael Angelo, who frequently assisted him 
vith «designs and instruction Volterra’s chief fame rests upon the series of 
frescos in the Capella Orsini in the church of La Trinita de Mouteé, upon which 
he labored seven years. The principal one is the famous * Descent from the 
Croas,”’ the painter’s masterpiece. After the death of Pierinodel Vaga, Daniele 


s appointed by Paul III, upon the recommendation of Michael Angelo, to fill 
post of superintendent of the works at the Vatican. His last great work as 
, painter is ** The Murder of the Innocents,”’ now in the Uffizi Gallery, at Flor- 


enes On the death of Pope Paul ILL, in 1549, Voiterra was removed from his 
office of Superintendent, and appears to have devoted the latter part of his life 
to sculpture He earned the name of * Breeches-maker ”’ through having been 
employed to add draperies to some of the nude figures in Michael Angelo’s “* Last 
Judgment.” Ile died at Rome in 1566. 
}KAN Plerre CortToy Born at Paris, 1787. Died 1843. Pupil of the younger 
Boridan. Prix de Rome, 180). Member of the Institute. His most noted works 
Daphnis and Clioe,” in the Louvre ; * The Soldier of Marathon,” for the 
Puileries Gardens t statue of “Casimir Perier,” for his tomb at Pére La 
Chaise; * Marie Antoinette si stained by Religion, in the Chapeile Expiatoire ”’ 
Phe statues of the cities of Brest and Rouen, in the Place de la Concorde ; ** The 
A potheosis of Napoleon,”’ for the Are de Triomphe ; the seulptures in the the pedi- 
ment of the Palais du Corps Legisiatif ; a group of ** France and Paris,”’ for the 
mh unent of the Due de Berri; and an equestrian bas-relief of Louis-Phillippe 
nthe Tuileries. He completed the equestrian statue of Louis XIII left unfin- 


shi d by Dupaty. 


CHARLES MERCIER DUPATY Born at Bordeaux,1771. Died1825. At firsthe 
| painting, but at length devoted himself to sculpture under the teaching 


He won the Prix of Kome in 1799. His works are ** Ajax pursued by 









Neptune,” the principal group of the monument to the Due de Berri, a group, 
Venus discovering herself to Paris,” il the statue of the Virgin for the 
( h of St. Germain des Prés, with others 
leurs XIII Eldest son of Henry IV. Born 1601, Died 1643. Nominally 
ed his father in 1610, at the age of nine, under the regenev of his mother, 
M i de’ Medici, but, wearied of her control, he threw it off in 1617, 
und by the murder of her minister, Concini, became king, though compelled to 
carry on a civil war against his motber and her supporters for several years; be- 
From the Gazette des Beaux Arts. 
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come at length reconciled with her in 1624. Married Anne of Austria in 1615 
Cardinal Richelieu was his prime minister for eighteen years. 

Louts XIV.—Eldestson of Louis XIII. Born 1638, Died 1715. Succeeded 
his father at the age of five, under the regency of his mother, with Cardinal 
Mazarin for prime minister. A-sumed full control at the age of fourteen, In 
1660 married Maria Theresa of Spain. 

FRANCOIS GIRARDON. — Born at Troyes 163). Died 1715. He was assisted in 
his studies by Chancellor Seguier and became a reputable sculptor, being pen- 
sioned by Louis XIV while in Rome and receiving many commissions from him 
after his return. He was finally appointed Director and Chancellor in the 
Academy. His works include the well-known monument to Cardinal Richelie’ 
in the Sorbonne and a “* Rape of Proserpine” in the Gardens at Versailles. 

[To be continued.) 
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‘| PARK, TORONTO.—THE ROYAL  VIC- 

ANG: TORIA HOSPITAL, MONTREAL. —A 
Nut COMPETITOR SUES FOR COMMISSION 
=» f ON ACCEPTED DESIGN. — THE TRAFAL- 
ak GAR INSTITUTE COMPETITIOF, MONT- 
La REAL — VANC°UVER. 


J HE annual report upon mining and minerals cf Canada for the 
year 1887 has just been issued, and furnishes us with some in- 
teresting statistics of the minerals in use by architects and 
engineers. The total value of the products all told is, in round num- 
bers, about $15,000,000. The following are some of the items taken 
from the alphabetical list : 


Product. Quantity, Value, 
Brick, thousands.” 181 581 SIRE, 689 


Building-stone, cubie yards, 
Cement, barrels. 

Copper, pounds. 

Flagstone, square feet. 
Granite, tons, 

Iron, tons. 

Lead (pure in ore), pounds. 
Lime, bushels. 

Marble and serpentine, tons.' 
Mineral paint, tons. 

Pig iron, tons. 

Slate, tons, 

Steel, tons, 

Tiles, thousands, 





It would be a matter of considerable interest if some statistics of 
mineral products of the United States were published in this journal. 
There is always a quiet agitation going on for the further develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the country, and there is certainly 
room for it, and there is, apparently, a great field of mineral wealth 
yet to be developed. If all the reports are true, we ought to supply 
our own coal: the number of tons yielded last year was 2,368,891, 
or $4,758,590 worth, while of gold 66,270 ounces, or $1,178,637 worth. 

I have turned up some interesting statistics about the Canadian 
canals and their lengths mentioned in my last letter as forming so 
magnificent a waterway in connection with the rivers and the lakes, 
of 2,500 miles length. The total. distance from the Straits of 
Belle Isle to Duluth — the head of the inland navigation on Lake 
Superior — is 2384 statute miles. Ten canals of a length aggregat- 
ing seventy-one and one-half miles connect the rivers below and above 
the falls or rapids ; the difference of levels ainounting to 600 feet, of 
which the Canadian canals, with fifty-three locks, overcome a height of 
5323 feet. The Saulte Sainte Marie Canal, built by the United 
States, has only one lock, lifting eighteen feet. The sizes of the 
locks on this system range from 200 to 270 feet long by forty-five feet, 
and a depth of from nine feet to fourteen feet. The Government 
undertakes to make the whole route available for large vessels. 

‘The canal route from Montreal to Ottawa and Kingston, on the 
Lake Ontario, has a total length of 246 miles with fifty-nine locks, 
and this is exclusive of the Lachine Canal (near Montreal) ten 
miles long and a lockage of 5334 feet. The new works on this route 
cive nine feet of water in locks, forty-five feet by 200 feet. Canal con - 
munication between the St. Lawrence River and the city of New 
York is secured by means of the Richelieu River and the Chambly 
Canal. It has nine locks with seven feet of water, and is connected 
with the Erie Canal and the Hudson River, giving a leneth 
of 411 miles. Of the Trente River Navigation between the Lake 
Iluron and the Bay of Quinte (Lake Ontario) is 235 miles, a part 
only being navigable chietly for the passage of logs or timber, and 
155 miles are available only for vessels of small draught. Finally, 
there is the St. Peter’s Canal cut through an isthmus half a mile 
wide between St. Peter’s Bay on the Atlantic and the Bras d’Or Lakcs 
of Cape Breton. This canal has one lock forty-eight feet by 200 feet, 
and a depth of eighteen feet. A new canal on Canadian soil is con- 
templated at Saulte Sainte Marie, which will make us independent of 
the American canal. These improvements will greatly facilitate the 
national carrying trade and give it a stimulus. 

Here is something further about that long-promised Toronto Court- 
house “competition.” It will be remembered that in the competition 


2 Not fully reported. 
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all the drawings rejected because it agreed by the 
committee that none of them could be carried out for the stipulated 
sum of $200,000. The tenders for the new building, those already 
accepted by the Committee, amount to $1,225,034, in addition to 
which must be added $80,000, the estimated cost of pl unbing and 
steam-heating, for tenders were” received ; 
for contingencies, and $75,000 for furniture and the architect’s com- 
total of $1,405,034. To meet this there is 
already in bank a sum of $823,000, the balance, $582,000, 


were was 


which no also S25,000 


mission, etc., making a 
has to be 
raised from the rates, and it is intended to submit a by-law at the 
earliest opportunity for voting on. It was also proposed by some 
bright member of the Committee to submit the question as to 
whether white or red stone should be employed for facework, but this 
last piece of folly 


was voted down. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is making rapid progress 
with its works both in Toronto and Montreal, whereby it will enter 
‘Nearly all the 
land has been purchased and the required facilities from the city 
have been obtained, and we may soon hope to see these much needed 
reforms take 

It will 


serious 


both cities by a less circuitous route than at present. 


lac e. 
in a former letter an account of the 
the city and the University of 
‘Toronto over the unfulfilled conditions on the part of the « ity , of their 
lease of the Quer n’s Park, which is the property of the | niversity, 
and how, for a time, the was hopelessly cancelled by the 
University, thus depriving the public of the use of a considerable 
area laid out as a park and taking away two principal thoroughfares 
that happened to cross this property. ‘The University authorities 
have certainly behaved well in the matter, and have 
waking up the sleepy aldermen to a sense of their duties, and through 
the energetic action of the mayor, terms hav 


which Park will 


be remembered that 


trouble existing between 


lease 


succeeded in 


arranged by 
rest of 


been 
remain as it is for 1 





the (Jueen’s 


the years of the original lease. A considerable amount 
of trouble has been expended naturally, time and money 
in legal advice, and so on, bat it has. finally been agreed 
that the pending action of the University against the city shall 
cease, and that the entente cordiale, which should exist between the 
( orporations, shall be restored. All previous breaches of covenant 


on the part of the city shall be waived, and all existing 


‘ 
ings into the Park and avenues shall be allowed 
objectic n being 


street open 


to remain without 
aised on the part of the University. Lhis secures 
again to the citizens for 970 years (the remainder of the term of the 
original lease) the Queen’s Park as it is. ‘The University is to 
dedicate in perpetuity two avenues valued at $350,000, one of which 
is absol itely necessary, as it is at present 


These and sundry clauses of agreement have 


a main thoroughfare. 

been arranged, and the 
citizens have to thank the University ( orporation for their courtesy 
in allowing a settlement so greatly to the advantage of the 
arrived at, 
their power 


( ity to be 
when, apparently, it was for them to dictate terms and in 
to demand what they chose. 

The Toronto Free Public Library has on its shelves some two dozen 
the Libra- 


connection 


volumes of great interest recently 
rian. MSs. 
with the 


* found” we are told by 
They consist of containing i 
the 
days, with special reference to Toronto and its immediate neighbor- 
hood. ‘These books were originally the property of a Mr. David W. 
Smyth, surveyor-general of the Province in those ear 
contain rable. <A 
plan is given of the city of ‘Toronto and also the first known plan of 
any building in Toronto; namely, the house of this Mr. Smyth, with 
elevation in color and the plan of the garden and stables. 


records in 


Government of Province of Ontario, from its earliest 


ly days: 


they 
records of all his property which was very consid 


But what 
is of greater interest is that it proves certain changes to have been 
the 
aa 


away a difliculty known to searchers of land titles, who until now have 


made in names of two or three streets, which discovery clears 


been unable to account for the want of agreement between dese) p- 
tions of property and the actual plans. 


kor instance, a description 
of a lot say on Duchess Street, corresponds with a lot on Duke Street 
and with no other, the old or original name for the street is now shown 
Duchess.” 


Orivinal minutes of the Government Council of 174 


to have been * When or why the change was made does 
not yet appear. 
97 up to 1500, with original letters of Governor Suncoe and several 
other interesting papers are among the MSS. 

The long-talked-of Royal Victoria Hospital of Montreal is to be 
built at Over a year two wealthy Donald 
Smith and Sir George Stephen each gave the larve sum of $500,000 to 


prop 
PO} 
I 


erty of thi city, if the city would give the site for the purpose. A 


last. ago citizens, Si 


build and endow a hospital to be erected ona certain site the 


little below this site is one of the large reservoirs that supply the city 
with water, and a great cry was raised by both English and French 
that the water would be contaminated by means of the Hospital if 
erected there. In their difliculty the Hospital Committee of the 
Cor poration referred the matter to two well-known do« tors, one of each 
nationality, who were separately to report as to the probable result of 
erecting the hospital on this site. It was a sensible step to take and 
would undoubtedly set the matter at rest, deciding the controversy 
one way or the other. Nota bit of it. The Doctor’s reports were ex- 
actly the opposite of each other. The Englishman in a long and 
exhaustive report in which he submitted evidence of similar situations 
in all parts of the world showed most conclusively that the water 
would not be in the least danger of contamin ition. The Frenne hman’s 
report went to prove the folly of erecting the hospital 
and so “when doctors diffe — ete. 


on this site, 
the Committee were worse off 


than before. There the matter stood; Mr. Saxon Snell was sent for 
to look at the site and prepare plans, a really excellent move on the 
part of the Committee and one which, if the idea originated with 
themselves, ought to redeem them at least from the characteristic of 
pigheadedness of Corporation Committees in general. Nothing was 
heard further for a long while; but the idea gained ground that 
considering the diversity of opinion on the matter it would be wiser 
at any rate, if possible, not to build there. Fully recognizing the diffi- 
culty the most liberal donors have come forward again with another 
offer. They consent to a change of site and give a further sum of 
$80,000 for the purchase of another site. Making this the final con- 
dition on which the total of $1,080,000 shall remain to 
this object. 
hospital will 


be used for 
Naturally this has been accepted and so the “ Jubilee” 
no doubt be commenced at Such princely gifts 
do not occur every day and it is a pity so long a time should have been 
allowed to elapse, but it was an awkward predicament for a corpora- 
tion to be in. The advent of Mr. Saxon Snell caused some disap- 
pointment among the local professional men. It was at least hoped 
the hospital would have been competed for, but I fancy Mr. Saxon 
Snell would really have been the author of the successful design by 
a local man, through the medium of his great work on hospitals, whic h 
would have been largely consulted no doubt. 

With regard to competitions they certainly have not proved a 
happy method of settling the matter in question, in Montreal particu- 
larly, where there has been one advertised. 


once, 


A lamentable case was 
that of the competition for the Trafalgar Institute, a * College for the 
Higher Education of Women.” ‘The competition was advertised in 
a feeble kind of a way because the same Sir Donald Smith offered to 
give $25,000 towards the building if begun by a certain date. When 
intending competitors applied for particulars, they were told there 
were none: the Committee did not understand that architects would 
necessarily like to know something of what was wanted. However, 
the Committee put their heads together and a list was produced of 
the rooms, ete., required. Designs were sent in and as usual in cases 
of this kind the good men on looking at them were totally bewildered. 

fteralong time, however, a decision was arrived at, but when tenders 
were in for the chosen design they exceeded the amount by so creat 
an extent, that the design had to be thrown out. 


The next chapte r 
bowled the Committee over. 


Mr. Sorby, the author of the design, pro- 
ceeded to take out an action against them to recover the amount of 
commission on the building as carried out according to his plans, 
claiming that the wording of the instructions admitted of an inter- 
pretation as to cost which justified him he did. The 
' 
learn, and the 
What arrange- 


ment may have been arrived at isas yet not made public even to other 


in acting as 
action has not yet been gone on with, so far as I can 


new building is still where it was three years ago. 


competitors, and inthe meantime the architect of the chosen design 
has moved from Montreal to Vancouver. 
Mention of Vancouver, reminds me that it 
the Dominion, and a child of 
years ago it had no existence. 


100., 


is the youngest city of 
great promise it appears _to be. Four 

In July, 1886, it had a population of 
1888, that had increased to 8,500 which leads sanguine 








statisticians to hazard the remark that by July, 1889, the population 


will be 20,000. It certainly has a cood future before it. As the termi- 
nus of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the new port for communi- 


cation with China, India and Australia, it ought to rise rapidly and 
In connection with this I may 


mention that Owen Sound on the Lakes, 


° " , 
In time become ;: 


verv important city. 
the inland port in the route 
from east to west, mentioned in my letter, last month, gives another 


sign of improving according to this morning’s papers. It is stated 
‘that owing to the tratlic on the Main Street, the 

Council have decided to open up anid place in proper condition the 
street side of the river,” ete. ; 


conside rable prog ss, 


increased lown 


along the east this ought to be a sign of 
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CONSTITUENTS OF Tritt SU BSOIL. DFE- 

FECTS O} PILI FOUNDATIONS. — IRON 


AND CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS, 


URING the past season several extremely heavy buildings have 
}) been commenced here, and in watching the operation of putting 
in their footings and foundations one cannot but be impressed 
with the changes that have taken place during the last ten years in 
this branch of building. 

Owing to the fact that the soil under that part of the city where 
the heaviest buildings have recently been erected is unusually poor for 
heavy foundations, probably more experiments have been made and 
more experimental kinds of footings have been put in at Chicago than 
in all other parts of the country put tog ther. Ina the 
soil in this part of the city may be said to consist of three strata, of 
This sand 


te clean and fairly sharp, of yellowish color, and evi- 


} 
reneral way 


which the first is sand for a depth ot som eight or ten feet 
1] 


Is Venerainy Cul 


deatly a deposit formed under the water when in some, not very remote 
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geological period, this portion of the country was entirely beneath the 
waves of Lake Michigan. In most parts of the city where the soil 
has never been disturbed by previous building operations this sand 
enters largely into the common mortar for brickwork, although not 
coarse or sharp enough for rubble-work or of sufliciently good quality 
to be used for plastering or fine work. Continuing to a greater depth 
beneath this stratum of sand is a clay, bluish in color, and for the 
first few feet quite hard in composition, so that a pick-axe is often 
necessary to make any progress in it, but after these few feet it 
gra a becomes softer until at a depth of something like eight or 
ten feet it has become about the consistency of lard, a formation that | 

| 


continues of a practi ‘ally homoge oney peg acter for adepth of ne varly 
fifty feet until bed-rock is reachec 

When the first heavy buil aes were erected the only method of 
footings that seemed to receive attention, or possibly it would be 
nearer the truth to say that the only method that was known as ap- | 
plicable to such poor soil, was the system of piling. Very shortly, | 
however, it was tound, principally owing to the nature of the clay, 
tnat there were numerous and very important objections to this. In 
the first place, it was very expensive: and in the second place, piles 
even when once driven into the clay were not fixtures until loaded, 
w the driving of an adjoining pile had the tendency to cause No. 
to pop up again. Owing to * great difliculty of properly and ac- 
curately proportioning according to their weights the number and 
distance apart of the piles, the buildings even when once placed upon 
them had the tendency to settle unequally, and as these piles could 
just as easily go down through the sott clay an additional twenty feet 








us they had gone the first fifteen, they frequently started on this 
downward career with anything but happy results for the building. 
lhe system of piling was, however, practically abandoned within a few 
years alter the great fire, partially on account of the expense but 
more particularly because ot the unsatisfactory results. This method 
was employed in some of the public buildings, as among the last ex- 


umples of its use, but the results as now seen have probably rather 
cuphasized the opinion already formed, and probably no architect 
would how propose to use, under o1 linary circumstances, this system. 
recognized and was slowly acted 
ipon, that the foundations should not be sunk to any great depth but 


Phe principle gradually became 


should spread out rapidly and as near as possible at the top of the 
clay hard-pan. But as this idea was acted upon, it soon offered one 
great objection, that the cellars became of no practical value as they 


were filled up with a host of stone pyramids which received the col- 
unns and | Even with dimension-stone 
in the footings it was not found desirable to make offsets of more than 
fourteen to eighteen inches at the very greatest, so that as the buildings 
became higher and heavier, the pyramids became larger and larger 


intil it Was evider 


iers of the building proper. 


ans imust be found to enable greater 
correspondingly 
Probably one of the 


that some me 


oltsets tou be made on each course, and conse juently 
reduce the size of the pyramidal foundation. 


first important steps in this direction was in the footings of the new 


Board of Trade building, where large timbers were introduced into 
the concrete From timber to iron was but a step, still it was the 
rreat step that very materially changed the character of our ex- 
tremely heavy foundations. It was indeed a radical change which 
was quickly taken advantage of and very quickly brought to 
the point where now used. In the earlier uses of iron a heavy foot- 
ing of concrete was first laid down and upon this railway iron was 
tiglitly placed side by side until the entire concrete was covered, then 
( crete was slushed in between and another course of rails similarly 
laid but at right angles to the first course, and this in its turn 
thoroughly slushed up with concrete, and a thin coat of the same on 
Lhis course of the footing was then complete and an offset of 

three feet was considered admissible Thus an enormous weight 
could by means of seve ral such large offsets very qui kly be dis- 
tributed over a large surface of footing. ‘This was the starting-point 
and the main principle of our present system of heavy foundations, 
but it bas with slight variat is, as necessitated by different require- 
ments, been played up and down the whole scale of foundation con- 
structio itil now scarcely a heavy building is erected but that the 
tvotings contain more or less iron. If railroad irons were good why 
were not I-beams better, and acting upon this principle many beams 
as wide as 12 inches, have been used until the quantity of iron stored 
away ih some of these foundations, makes of them veritable iron 
mines Phe question had often been raised but never (certainly in 
your corresponcde s hearing) been very satisfa torily answered, what 
will be the lasting qualities of the iron thus embedded in the concrete. 
Isvlated cases of iron in concrete are cited but the conditions are 
yenerally different and most of the parties contend, apparently more 
ecause they wish it to be so than because they have any strong 
uray of prvof, that beyond a thin coating of rust the iron will re- 
un pertectly intact for ages. Certainly it is to be hoped that such 

W v the case, but as for the actual proof of using iron under similar 
conditions it would seem as if very few actual examples can be cited, 
and that the future architects only, will be able to judge more fully 

liis | olin 

lhe latest experiment that seems to have been tried is to cover — 
before commencing the footings the entire area of the excavation 
he building with a thick stratum of concrete laid directly upon 
top of the clay hard-pan. The depth of this course is nearly two 
and its object seems to be to strengthen the clay so that the gen- 
eral settlement may be reduced to a mininum. Aside from this ex- 
periment, as far as noticed, the foundations of all the new buildings 





this year have been practically the same as during the last few 
seasons, still no one would be sur prised to have at any moment some 
entirely new scheme tried, for every one is on the lookout to see if 
— ‘thing still better and at the same time less expensive is not pos- 
sible. 
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A PLEA FOR EXPERT ADVICE IN DE- 
CIDING COMPETITIONS. — THE DREXEL 


BUILDING.—THE INCREASING USE 


OF STRUCTURAL IRONWORK. 


T is not to be supposed that the complete satisfaction given to 
everybody connected with the Art Club Competition recently 
brought to such a successful close by Professor Ware will change 
at once the existing sy stem, or rather want of system, in conducting 
competitions in Philadelphia. The architects can do much, however, 
by taking a firm stand in the matter at the first opportunity. No 
doubt there would be strong opposition at the beginning from the 
building public, and from those architects who rely on their powers 
of persuasion rather than on their powers of design; but one can 
easily see what immense good would result to the city if invited 
chitects would refuse positively to go into any competition not based 
upon expert judgment. This Utopian method of deciding on the 
relative merit of designs submitted in competition will be slow of 
general adoption mainly because the public has an unwarrantably 
high opinion of its own judgment in such matters. In America peo- 
ple are in the habit of criticising a new building with as much assur- 
ance as though it were a new book. In the case of a book the aver- 
age American’s opinion would be worth something. He has grown 
up among books as he has among buildings, but with this important 
difference, that, whereas the buildings he is obliged to see are for the 
most part bad, or, at least, without merit, it depends entirely on him- 
self whether the books he reads shall be of the best or of the worst 
that the world has ever produced. Ignorance of the classics of liter- 
ature is more or less a matter of choice ; know the classics of ar- 
chitecture, an American must have had time and money in plenty. 
When we consider that besides this the amateurs of architecture are 
comparatively few, itis all the more surprising that men, even sensi- 
ble, hard-headed business men, who would not be willing to stake 
much on the correctness of their judgment as literary experts, have 
of late adopted the plan of holding competitions for important build- 
ings, and ap pointins themselves judges of the designs, when so far as 
the probability of their choosing the best design is concerned, a jury 
of shes makers would be quite as likely to choose the best out of half- 
a-dozen landscapes, or a congréss of dentists decide on the merits of a 
steam engine. The folly of this kind of decision becomes all the 
more apparent when the other requirements of the competition are 
subordinated to the usual “handsome front” clause of the pro- 
gramme. But it is unprofitable to speculate as to what kind of de- 
sign can least afford to be judged by laymen, and this whole dis- 
course on the harrowing subject of competitions would be unprofita- 
ble if it were not for the hope that some architects may be found 
willing to demand the simple right — one that is not accorded but in- 
sisted on by the public in all professions and arts except architecture 
the simple right of having their designs judged by experts. When 
this ideal state of affairs shall have come to pass that corporations 
about to build shall put their work into the hands of some architect 
of established reputation, or shall call in an expert to aid their judg- 
ment by pointing out in the competitive designs the merits and defects 
that only a professional would notice until the building was under 
way, then and not before will be the end of the numberless sham 
competitions where the award is made to the man who has the strong- 
est * pull.” 

Some months ago, in speaking of the causes that led to the disso- 
lution of the Knights of Labor, 1 had occasion to mention the im- 
mense amount of marble used in the Drexel Building. This is one 
of the latest of Messrs. Wilson Bros. & Co.’s works. It is just fin- 
ished, and as it is the largest and most important office-building in 
Philadelphia, a notice of some of the special features of its construc- 
tion will not be out of place. In size it is very nearly the same as 
the Equitable Building in New York, covering rather less ground, 
but being three stories higher. The plan is like a huge letter H, and 
the dimensions — according to the Public Ledger, which is authority 
for many of the following points as well — one hundred and forty- 
two feet by two hundred and twenty, and the elevations show a cel- 
lar, a basement story, ten other stories and an attic, bringing the 
roof to a height of one hundred and thirty-five feet above the pave- 
ment. On the west is Fifth Street, on the north Chestnut, and on 
the east and south Custom-House Place and Library Street. In the 
middle of the Chestnut Street front (the upper half of the “ II”) 
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stands the Independence National Bank, oceupying the only part of 
the block not owned by Mr. Drexel, who has torn down to make 
room for his new building, the Law Building, as well as the old Phila 
delphia Library, and the old post-oflice, the quarters of the last two 
having been swept farther up town by the irresistible westward tide 
of business. ‘The space below the cross of “the “ H” corresponding 
to that occupied by the Independence Bank is left as an open court. 
The effect of the Chestnut Street front is somewhat marred bv the 
little bank tucked in between the two towering marble wings of the 
Drexel Building, more especially as, owing to some disagreement 
about the terms on which light might be taken for the new building 
above the bank roof, there are no windows in the marble facing of 
the party-wall. ‘That so large a building should have finished 
so quickly as this one is almost phenomenal, for it was only seven- 
teen months ago that the work of excavating was begun. ‘The un- 
usually open weather of the first part of last winter was of the great 
est help, as was the now universal covering-in and heating of the build 
ing during the progress of the work, but a new method of construc- 
tion — almost unknown before in this city — should have the largest 
share of the credit. 
and room, the windows were made as large as possible, and the piers 
as small. Up the middle of each pier runs an iron column, and on 
these columns rest the floor girders, so that the masonry has nothing 
but its own weight to carry. 


been 


In order to get the greatest amount of light 


The four largest marble quarries in 
the country were kept busy during the work, but even they could not 
supply material fast enough, so that the building would have been 
seriously delayed if it had not been possible to go on with the iron 
framework without waiting for its marble covering. At one time, in 
fact, the fioor beams were in position four stories higher than the-top 
of the walls. ‘The south-east corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
was, and still is, occupied by the banking-house of Drexel & Co. It 
was desired to incorporate it in the new building, and this has been 
done with the utmost success, from an engineer’s as well as from an ar- 
chitect’s point of view. The ceiling of the banking room reaches the 
fifth floor of the new building, and the problem was to support the 
six upper floors and attic of the latter on top of it. Girders of suf 
ficient strength would have been greatly in the way, and no columns 
could be set up in the banking-room without being a serious disfig- 
urement. The floors above are, therefore, held up by enormous 
trusses, running up through four stories, where they help to make 
partitions between the offices. ‘he iron boxes on which the ends of 
these trusses rest are, to be sure, on the inside of, and anchored to, 
the banking-room wall, but as they were put up at night and after 
banking hours in the daytime, their erection in no way interfered 
with business, and their covering of colored marble makes them 
rather an interesting feature than an eyesore. The rooms above the 
Board of Trade room (which is on the second floor of the eastern 
wing) are supported in the same manner. In the new building for 
the Provident Life and Trust Company, by the way, that is just 
begun a little farther down Chestnut Street, Mr. Furness has 
adopted a similar method of construction, where a higher truss even 
than this, the shape of the lower part of a letter “ A ” holds floor 
upon floor suspended from its upper angles. 

In spite of the enormous advantages that the modern use of iron 
gives to the architects of to-day in such cases as this, so that, as in 
the Drexel Building, we may have, with a comparatively limited 
ground area, four hundred rooms all admirably lighted, and without 
an ounce of combustible material in ’ 


their construction, it is to be 
doubted whether this increasing use of constructional ironwork is an 
unmixed blessing. As to its artistic effect, it will certainly be hard 
in the future, if experiment continues to open to us new capabilities 
in ironwork, to design a building that shall be really good if we are 
to keep getting the stone shell of it divided into smaller and smaller 
piers at the base, and the building itself towering higher than ever 
before. Perhaps it is not too conservative a wish to hope that the 
same causes that have led the Pennsylvania Railroad management to 
discard iren bridges for stone in the future, to the immense relief of 
people who have the slightest regard for landscape beauty, will bring 
about the abandonment of | i 


the wholesak iron in 
buildings 


use of our City 
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LIBRARY.—THE SHEPPARD 


ASYLUM. 


*- more than local interest aroused by the de 


stor such a structure as the mre 
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for a few moments on is (or should have 
been) one of the most important of the recet ected buildings in 


Baltimore. the “ Pratt Free Li rary. 
It would bea difficult task to criticise, or in 


} 2} 
anv way describe, t 
sults of the cift of one million dollars, 


made in the lifetime of the 


donor, where an unprejudiced opinion would force one even to admit 
that only absolute perfection had not been attained, without suggest- 
ing a lack of appre iative gratitude antagonistic to the natural re- 
sponsive fr cling of the community, kept aglow, as it always is, by the 
unintelligent commendation of the local press. Such criticism should 
only be written or read in the spirit that can completely separate the 
sincerity and generosity of the motive the cift from the 
q from whatever cause, of the completed result. It 
is not a common thing, evenin these days when large gifts and be- 
quests to public objects often seem to follow closely in the wake of 
custom, or indeed of fashion, that #n unsolicited and unexpected 
donation of a million dollars, in round numbers, is presented toa city, 
representing a large proportion of the total wealth of the donor, who 
in the course Of one or 


actuating 


+) 
success or fatiure, 


two years sees his entire scheme embodied 
and in complete working order. Very rarely inde ed would such an 
event be designated by an intelligent and unbiassed critic as “a eal- 
amity.” Such, however, is the rather startling term we have heard 
applied in this case, and we will let the facts speak for themselves, 
questioning whether the word “ calamity ” is really misapplied to any 
rare opportunity conspicuously misused, from the sad point of view 
of “the might have been,” — the unfortunate influence of precedent, 
the inevitable future recognition of the truth, and the consequent 
dissatisfaction. 

The gift was accompanied by certain conditions relating to the 
details of the endowment that more or less influenced the develop- 
ment of the scheme, but which need not be discussed here, when 
merely an ontline description of the building itself will serve the 
purpose, 

The loeation, though near the centre of the city, is upon an unim- 
portant, narrow street, which can never become a thoroughfare, and is 
in the middle of a block with unattractive surroundings, whereas 
the acquirement of a portion of the block immediately adjoining the 
present buildings, on which are only old dwellings, would have given 
one of the best possible positions, on a corner, with a frontage on a 
broad street, directly facing the great Tonic po ‘tivo of the Cathedral 
and the open space around it. The front portion of the library 
building occupies the entire width of its lot, some seventy feet, more 
or less, with a dead wall at either end, abutting onto the adjoin- 
ing property, which on one encumbered by out-build- 
ings of objectionable character. ‘The facade is a two-storied white 
marble screen, with florid decorations, which has doubtless been des- 
ignated as “ modernized Britain Gothic,” suggesting almost anything 
but that a public library is hid behind it. The floors and walls of 
the entrance hall and stairway are covered with an elaborate pattern 
of various marbles and tiles in a style of design frequently seen of 
late years in many buildings devoted to less dignified purposes. 
Some half-dozen rooms in this front portion of the building are ap- 
propriated to registration, to the delivery and return of books, and 
to the board of management; while the rear, in the form of a long 
rectangular structure on the main axis, narrowed sufliciently to ob- 
tain light on both sides, contains, in two low-pitched stories, the 
“nests” of shelving for the books, with a more iofty reading-room 
the extreme end of which is the 
some toilet rooms. 

The completion of this building is a rather remarkable instance of 
the very rapid- 


side is 


above, at librarian’s sanctum and 


perhaps we might say more forcibly the very hasty— 
consummation of a benevolent scheme, in striking contrast to one or 
two others now in progress in Baltimore, conspicuous among which 
is the “Sheppard Asylum ” for the cure of 
those of a future generation, although the 


the insane 
institution 
been in existence as a corporation for thirty-five years. 


apparently 
has already 
Undeniably 
there is great need of security in the care of trust funds, but, without 
stopping to question the details of the management in this particu- 
lar case, one cannot help feeling that this and some other trusts in 
the city are in the hands of certain men of undoubted integrity, but 
whose interest and pride seem to be rather in the safe and clever 
financiering than in the active philanthropy of the schemes which 
hhey have in charge. 

he trustees of the Sheppard Asylum were incorporated as a body 
Legislature in 1853, with Moses Shep} ard as president. Four 
the advanced age of eighty-four. By his will 
e of his estate, with the exception of a few small 
beq ue sts, to the “trustees of the Sheppard Asylum,” absolute ly with 


by the 
years later he died, at 
he devised the whol 


out any limitations, instructions, directions or requests. His trus 
tees, however, thoroughly understood his intention and design in 
founding the institution, as they were his personal friends, in con 
stant and intimate intercourse with him, and among some written 


memoranda the following extracts were found: “‘My design is an in 


stitution similar to one near Philadelphia, belonging to the Society 
ot Q rake rs, and, like that. under the direction of that deseriy tion of 
nersons principally. My desire is, all for use, nothing for ornament: 


the farm-house style ; fireproof as far as practicable; asmall and ex- 
an experimental establishment ; 


attendant when it 


pensive institution ; each 


first 


person 


shall have an may appear useful; for the 








por the Soci sec’ ndly for such of the Society as are able to 
pay, and then for the poor indiscriminate] afterwards the trustees 
will use their discretion. My leading pui pose is to found an institu- 
ion carry forward and improve the ameliorated system of treat- 
ment of the insane, irrespective of expense; an experiment in 
1 small way for about seventy-five men and seventy-five women; all 


of them to have privacy, sunlight and pure air; 


and everything done 
for the comfort of the patie nts.” And he 


several times reiterated 
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the condition that “the income and not the principal is to sustain 
the institution.” 


Che whole amount of the estate realized was something less than 








$600,000, and the averave me income, after all the expenses were 
paid, has been about $24,000 per annum, all of which has been ex- 
pended in the purchase and imy ement of the property, and the 
erection of the bull 





ree hundred and seventy-seven acres, about 
six miles from the city on Charles Street Avenue, was purchased for 
$70,000, and there has since been expended on the buildings, and im 


provements of various kinds, $758,000, The first stone was laid in 
1862, and the last brick on the main buildings in 1879. In addition 
to this, a separate building has been erected for the water-tower, 


heating, ventilating and laundry purposes, communicating by a large 
tunnel and various branching sub-ways under all parts of the build- 
ing, in which are placed all the necessary pipes, radiators, ete. 


The Asylum proper consi 





ts of two buildings separated by about 
one hundred feet, each covering an area of about 25,000 square feet, 
and each three full stories and basement in height, designed for the 
separate accommodation of the two sexes. It is claimed that the 
buildings are as fireproof as iron stairways, brick-arched ceilings, 
slate roofs, ete., can make them. 

The work has reached the point towards its final completion when 
the plastering and flooring is about finished. All the woodwork 
fitting-up of the interior remains still to be done, also all the details 
of heating, ventilating, plumbing, draining and lighting. It is main- 
tained, too, that what has alrea ly been accomplished is most 
thoroughly done, and is the best possible of its kind, both as to the 
material and workmanship, and that the progress of such work could 
not have been more rapid under the conditions of a fixed and limited 
annual expenditure. Recently the possibility of hastening active 
operations by concentrating all the energy upon the completion of 
one wing was taken into careful consideration, but finally abandoned 
as not advisable; and it is now stated that it will require about four 
years’ additional income to complete the entire scheme. So that a re- 
view of the facts given at present would make it appear that in 1892 


will be ready to enter upon its good work with an in- 





ested end went of considerably over half a million of dollars and 
with its buildings and grounds representing nearly twice that amount. 

For a lone time its roofs and towers have been familiar 
und] interesting fe res it lit andscape. Having grown so 
SLOW il ! nmediat oundings, its wate lodges, its «drive 
ways and its shrubbery, have grown around and with it, have lost 
il a OK OF ¢ hie newness, a i almost seem to be old landmarks. 
Only idleness and loneliness about the place seems unnatural and 
weird, but per! s not more so than, when in the future, it will 
become thi ne of its unfortunate inmates unfortunate surely — 
but, let us pe that this great institution, in the fulfilment of its 
nissLor Ww nu ce them les nappy 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


i sper Grounp Four Mires to ruk THratrre. — In some countries 

l seem & I tor rty going to see a theatrical entertain- 

to make v nto Mother Earth, travel four miles under the 
mountains, and then dart up to t surface within a stone’s throw of 
he ticket office, but it is after su i fashion that some of our people 
go to their regula se of \ medy and tragedy Last night a 
party ladies and gentlemen of the town of Sutro, who wished to see 
fhe Two Johns” at the opera-house, took the subterranean cut 
Starting at the mouth of the Sutro tunnel, at their own doors, they 
came up the tunnel to the C. and C. shaft, a distance of alittle over four 
miles. Dismounting from the cars they then boarded the cages in the 
shaft and were shot upward to the surlace, a vertical distance of 1,640 
feet his way of going to the theatre is as much fun for our ladies as 
going to a picnk It is really a pleasure, but until a lady has become 
somewhat accustomed to life in the mines it requires a little nerve It 
is fine ar ol the whole four miles under ground The cars will not 
soil eve t delicate dresses of silk and satin, therefore there is 


no trouble of changing clothing. In her room at the mouth of the tun 
nel a lady may stand before her mirror and give the finishing touch to 


flower or feather, and in just such a as she turns from her glass she 
is shot up to the surfas n this city, ready to take her seat in the box 
in the opera ise. — Vi Cit rprise 





TRADE SURVEYs. 


MENTION has been made of the rapid utilization of artificial [nel in the 
mabufacturing establiximents of the country. Quite a competition is in 
progress between them. There are ten or twelve metiiods in use, all of 
them are valuable in their way. Engineers are working at various econo- 
mies and extending the application of fuel to a greater variety of uses. One 
of the most successful systems in use melts over 1,000 tons of steel, witha 
consumption of three gallons of oil per ton of steel The price of artificial 
fuel ranges in price from 5 cents to 5 cents. Within a year the cost has 
been very greatly reduced, and engineers and manufacturers are confident 
of still further reducing it. Another interesting feature is that artificial fuel 
is being introduced into a number of the smaller manufacturing establish- 
ments in the country. In « comparatively shurt time ten manufacturing 
establishments will be using artificial fuel, where one is using it now. It is 
a strong factor in reducing the cost of production, and it is for this purpose 
that we have made reference to it. The characteristic of modern manufactur- 
ing activity is the stendy decline in cost of production in every de spartment. 
A wide field is open to ente rprise and ski! in the reduction of the cost of 
fuel. Authorities differ as to the permanency of the natural-gas supply. and 
this very feature is stimulating capital to find artificial substitutes. Within 
the pist week or so two companies have been formed for the introduction 
of artificial fuel upon a large » in several of the large manufactar- 
ing cities. Natural-gas companies are not asleep: they have been ex- 
tending their lines in Pennsylvania and Olio. A thirty-six-inch pipe has 
been laid a distance of five miles, and is the largest in the world; this pipe 
has been lxid in the city of Pittsburgh. Another line has been laid from 
Marrs avsville, a distance of eleven miles. Several eight, ten and twelve inch 
lines have also been laid. A twenty-inch pipe, twelve miles long, connects 
Murraysville with a town called Grapeville, which promises to be a thrifty, 
industrial centre. Two ten-inch pipes have just been laid across the 
Alleghany River, near Pittsburgh. During the past vear another company 
made three thousand contracts to supply private houses. Schemes are 
under consideration for extending the natural-gas supply from cities now 
remote from sources of supply. A new field has been developed in Ken- 
tucky, and a pipe-line is to be laid at once to reach to the nearest manufac- 
turing centres. In other directions there is no declining tendency. The 
cost of labor in nearly all industrial centres will likely remain the same. 

The cost of iron, steel, lumber, petroleum, leather, coal, iron and wood- 
working machinery, shop work, including all kinds of boiler and engine 
work, as well as tools and implement works, will remain at the present 
level at least. In some directions prices are going upward. The only 
present advantages to be found in the direction of lower prices are in the 
cost of transportat on and in fuel. Leading lumber authorities state that 
the most encouraging feature of the present situation is the stability and 
upward tendency of prices. Surplus stocks are light. Throughout the 
West the demand has been steady and large all season. Both "East and 
West dealers have reported a steady depletion of their stocks. The distribu- 
tion of lumber throughout the West is considerably hindered by the scarcity 
of cars. The improvement in cities like Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minnesota and many other western and northwestern cities has been enorm- 
ous and profitable for active building operations. Receipts of lumber at 
Chicago this year have been more than 130,000,000 feet, more than up to 
same time last year. Thronghout the West there is a steady distribution 
of lumber of all kinds. Southern supplies are coming forward liberally. 
here is a very active competition in the southwestern section of the 
country due to the multiplication of saw mills and planing mills. ‘Through- 
out the country lumber manufacturers expect to maintain present rates of 
prices throughout the wiater, and euter upon the spring tr ade with moderate 























upplies, 2 good demand and bright prospects. The large crops of cereals 
is already having its effect upon those industries which yh to the agri- 
cultural regions for their markets. For some months past there has been 
1 lull in the machinery and implement branches. Within one or two weeks 
sever of the agricultural implement establishments in the West have 

\ked large orders for winter work. This is especially noticeable in wood- 
vorking m inery and in establishments which turn out small steam 
engines. It is also observable throughout the Western shops where 
machinery is supplied to be operated by gus or electrivity. As so often 
stated, the demand for machinery and me wWieal appliances is fully as 

rge atthis time as it has been for years. There isa general di-placement 
going on of old machinery for new, because of the economies being brought 


t by improvements in mat nery ‘Lhe locomotive works throughout 
orders during the past thirty days. Four 
ight. Within the past three weeks a number 
rted night-work. A great many orders are 
mnies are in « position where they will be 
iliding orders before tie close of the year 
the surface than beneath it. The 
irnings are small. The bulls have 
ths to so manipulate stocks and railroad re- 
public to rush in and seek to buy ‘They 
ave not accepted the invitation and there will be no participation in stock 





been endeavor 





speculation this fall by the outside publi \ good deal of uneasiness arises 
n ‘count of the moderate earnings (vet) but in the long run the intluences 
f the reduced earnings will be healthf rather than the reverse. As in- 
timated recently, a good deal of new railroad work is ing on. Large rail 
contracts have not yet been placed. The managers of iron and steel works 


are declit 


r to enter into heavy contracts for late delivery. Textile man- 
ufacturers 


re generally complaining of small orders lhe desire of dealers 
is to not go th debt, as long as it is possible for legislative interference to 
suddenly depress the market value of stocks in hand. Distributors of all 
kinds of textile and manufactured products throughout the West are buying 








ind carrying as light stocks as possible on this account. There is a general 
anxiety among borrowers and business men carrying stocks on credit to 
make prompt payments, rhe possibility of a reaction and a depression 
seems t e widely entertained. Failures this vear are in point of numbers 

it little in excess of last year. The figures being 7,677 and 7,510 respect- 


ively to this date. In money markets there is a decided tendency toward a 
further rise of rates. The movement of funds to the interior is heavy and 
for systems along tl Atlantic coast. The demand for first-class bonds con- 


tinues large among ‘the p otension ils. There is an abundance of money 
throughout the East w iting permanent investment and less than usual seek- 
ing purely speculative channels. The total East-bound rail shipments of 


bread stuffs from Chicago fur last week reported was 50,351 against 25,373 
tons for same week last vear. There has been an advance in freight rates 
between Chicago and other Western cities of from forty to sixty cents on 
first class railroads. Rates to intermediate points will be advanced next 
Monday. There are prospects for a general harmonizing of interests since 
the Canadian Pacific and the Soo lines have juined in the upward movement. 
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